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For Friends’ Review. 


THE TRUE BAPTISM AND SUPPER. 


Doctrines and rules of church order are 
not unimportant. The life «f every man is 
infl enced by the doctrines he holds The 
practice of Christianity, of everybody pro- 
fessing it, is deeply influenced by its doc- 
trines and rules. It is of serious conse- 
quence that a church hold fast its doctrines 
and essential practices 

Christ is the foundation. True and living 
faith in Him, and following Him, is the es- 
sential. But there are supplementary doc- 
trines which are of vital necessity to the 
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'so-called ordinances. 
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full development of pure Christian conduct 
‘and character. 

The Society of Friends builds upon Christ 
as its one foundation. But it bas a system 
of doctrine and consequent practice, both as 
to its corporate life and that of its individual 
members, which is drawn from the Holy 
Scriptures under the enlightenment of the 
Holy Spirit. 

Among these are doctrines respecting the 
The doctrines are a 
necessary part of the simple and pure Cbris- 
tianity which we profess. 

There is but one baptism. It is spiritual. 
There is but one Baptizer, it is Christ, who 
bythe one Spirit baptizes intu the one body. 
Through His accompanying and promised 
power, His people can teach and make dis- 
ciples of the nations, so that individual by 
individual they come to be baptized into the 
name, character and nature of the Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost. 

There is no such thing in the New Testa- 
ment as a special class called to consecrate 
and administer the bread and wine. Dean 
Alford says, “There is no mention of any 
one administering to the rest.” This ad- 
ministering of so-called sacraments is the 
root of ecclesiasticism. It is the fount of a 
ritualism which ever tends strongly to sub- 
stitute ceremonials for a moral conduct in- 
spired by the Spirit of Christ. 

New York Yearly Meeting bas given in 
its discipline a condensed confession of faith 
upon these points. Among tbe questions to 
be answered by persons before being ap- 
pointed ministers or elders is the follow- 
ing: “* Dost thou believe in the spirituality 
of worship; that the one baptism of the 
Gospel dispensation is that of Christ, who 
baptizes His people with the Holy Ghost; 
and that the true communion is a spiritual 
partaking of the body and blood of Christ 
by faith?” 

In its confession of faith, under the head 
of Baptism, is the following: One Lord, 
one Faith, one Baptism. (Eph. iv. 5.) 
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‘« John answered, saying unto them all, I 
indeed baptize you with water; but one 
mightier than I cometh, the latchet of whose 
shoes I am not worthy to unloose ; He shall 
baptize you with the Holy Ghost, and with 
fire.” (Luke iii. 16.) 

‘« We believe the one baptism of the Gos- 
pel dispensation is that of Christ, who bap- 
tizes His people with the Holy Ghost. 

“The ordinances instituted by God under 
the law were typical. When Christ the 
great Antitype came and fulfilled the law, 
He took away the hand writing of ordinan- 
ces, ‘nailing it to His cross,’ (Col. ii. 14.) 
and since He opened the new and living 
way which He hath consecrated for us 


experience a joint participation in the pre- 
cious body and blood of Christ by faith. 
True Christianity is substance; spiritual 
realities, not shadows and symbols. All that 
any can possibly enjoy in the use of the lat- 
ter is the spiritual reality, and this may be 
had to the very full without them, while 
their abuse bas given rise to endless dis- 


| putes and trouble from the time of Paul to 


the present day. 
For Friends’ Review. 
A HAPPY MONK. 


Many names have been given to that full- 





through the vail, that is to say His flesk,we 


est Christian experience which sume in 


have access by faith, and enter into the, every age have sought and known. “The 
holiest by the blood of Jesus, without the Practice of the Presence of God,””* is that by 
intervention of priest, or ordinance, or any | which this is called in a series of conversa- 
mediation, but that of Him the one Media-/| tions and letters of an illiterate and poor 
tor. (Heb. x. 19, 22.) Man who, two centuries ago, walked with 
“We believe that He established no new od for sixty years. Nicholas Herman of 
rite or ordinance, and that the ‘one bap- | Lorraine, France, after having been a sol- 
tism,’ which now saveth, and which is es-|dier and a footman was admitted a Lay- 
sential to living membership in His church, | Brother among the barefooted Carmelites at 
is that which He Himself administers as the | Paris in 1666, and was afterwards known as 
glorious minister of the sanctuary, the bap- Brother Lawrence. , ’ 
tism of the Holy Spirit; as saith the Apos-|_ He said that God had done him a singular 
tle, ‘by one Spirit are ye all baptized into | favor in his conversion at the age of eigh- 
one body.’ (I Cor. xii. 13.) teen. In the winter seeing a tree stripped 


‘It is only under this baptism that any can | f its leaves, he thought that soon the 
be truly made members of the one family of | leaves would be renewed, flowers and fruit 


the redeemed, or be taught to understand | 9ppear. Thence he received a high view of 
the new relation to which God hath called|the providence and power of God, which 
them by His grace under this the new and | W8S never afterwards effaced from his soul. 
everlasting covenant. This view set him loose from the world, and 

THE SUPPER OF THE LORD. kindled in him such a love for God, that he 


‘We believe that the true supper of the 
Lord is the Communion which His believing | 
children are enabled to hold with Him, | 
through the realization of the presence of | 
the Lord Jesus Christ in their hearts, who 
bath cleansed them from all sin, through the 
offering of His body and the shedding of 
His blood upon the cross. This communion 
is described by Him in the words, ‘ Behold 
I stand at the door and knock; if any man 
hear my voice and open the door, I will 
come in to him, and sup with him, and he 
with Me.’ (Rev. iii. 20.) 

““ We believe this experience to be essen- 
tial to the life of the Christian. It is only in 


the strength of this communion that he can | 


pursue his beavenward journey, or bring 
forth fruit unto holiness; for, saith our 
blessed Lord, ‘ except ye eat the flesh of the 
Son of Man and drink His blood, ye have no 
life in you.’ (Jobn vi. 53, 63.)” 

There is moreover, when two or more are 
met in the name of Christ, a real spiritual 
communion of the saints one with another, 
and also with Christ. They know by living 


' could not tell whether it had increased in the 


forty years he had lived since up to the 
time he spoke of it. He saw the inefficacy 
of merely ceremonial or bodily exercise, and 
says, ‘‘All possible kinds of mortification, 
if void of the love of God, could not efface 
a single sin. We ought without anzicty, to 
‘expect the pardon of our sins from the 
'Bioop or Jesus Curist, only endeavoring 
| to love Him with all our hearts.” 
Concerning his manner of going to God, 
he said, that all consists in one hearty renun- 
| ciation of everything which we are sensible 
does not lead to God; that we might ac- 
custom ourselves toa continual conversation 
with Him, with freedom and in simplicity. 
That we need only to recognize God in- 
timately present with us, to address our- 
selves to Him every moment, that we may 
| beg His assistance for knowing His will in 
things doubtful, and for rightly performing 
those which we plainly see He requires of 
us, offering them to Him before we do them, 





* The Practice of the Presence of God the Bést Rule of 4 





Holy Life. Being Conversations and Letters of Brother Law- 
rence. J. Masters & Co., London. Tract. 
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and giving Him 
done.” 


He said-that we should feed and nourish | 
our souls with high notions (or thoughts) of | 


thanks when we have 


God; which would yield us great joy in be-| tion. 


ing devoted to Him. That we ought to| 
quicken or enliven our faith. 
lamentable we had so little. That the way 
of faith was the spirit of the church, and | 


that it was sufficient to bring us to a high | | 


degree of perfection. That we ought to 
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Him, conversed in mental prayer with Him 


leonstantly, and received all the grace he 


needed for his common duties, he lived a 
life of the greatest calmness and recollec- 
Amid the bustle and many calls of 
his work he was always restful and calm. 

He made it his aim to live constantly in 
the presence of God in all he did. 

He considered himself as in himself a 
wretched sinner and full of infirmities, but 


| relied wholly on God and His grace, which 


give ourselves up to God, with regard both | was ever sufficient for his wants. 


to things temporal and spiritual, and seek | 


our satisfaction only in the fulfilling His 
will, whether he lead us by suffering or by | 
consolation, for all would be equal to a soul | 
truly resigned. 
in those drynesses or insensibifities and irk- 
somenesses in prayer, by which God tries 
our love to Him; that then was the time for | 
us to make good ‘and effectual acts of resig- 


nation, whereof one alone would oftentimes | 


very much promote our spiritual advance- 
ment. 

He said, “ I did not engage in a religious 
life but for the love of God, and I have en- 
deavored to act only for Him.” He bad 
trouble of mind for four years lest he should 
be damned, but he continued still to act only 
for the love of God, and “since that time 


he had passed bis life in perfect liberty and | 


continual joy.” 

When he failed in his duty be confessed 
his fault, saying to God, J shall never do 
otherwise, if Thou leave me to myself; ‘tis 
Thou must hinder my falling, and mend what 
is amiss. That after this he gave himself no 
further uneasiness about it.” 


His work as a cook in the monastery was | 
very disagreeable to him naturally, but he, 


prayed constantly in thought, and breatb- 


ings of spirit to the Lord, for grace to do his | 


work well, and found everything easy. 

As to prayer, he retired at set times to 
pray in obedience to his Superior, but he did 
not want such retirement nor ask for it, be- | 
cause his business did not divert him from 
God, and he kept up a continual inward 
converse with Him. 

He said that in the beginning of our 
spiritual life we ought to be faithful in deny- | 
ing ourselves and in doing our duty; but | 
that unspeakable pleasures followed. 

As to guidance he said, God always gave | 
us light in our doubts, “when we had no| 
other design but to please Him.” 

Holiness did not consist in changing our 
work, but in doing our common duties for| 
God’s sake, instead as before for our own | 
sakes, 

Although in his earlier experience he had | 
perturbations of mind, 
did all as unto the Lord, resigned all up to 


| 
That there needed fidelity | 


after he habitually | 


He said that into souls penetrated by a 
\lively faith and in a full surrender to the 
Lord, He pours His grace and favors plenti- 
fully. There they flow like a torrent. “Yet 
we often stop this torrent by the little value 
we set upon it.’ 

He felt that God is within those who 
trust Him. 

Thus we see that the substance of Chris- 
tian life is the same in all ages, faith, surren- 
der, love, confession, obedience, the Spirit 
\indwelling giving prayer, and every grace. 


—_ 
For Friends’ Review. 
“DO GOOD.” 


(Psalm xxxiv. 14.) 


It is God’s will and should be our practice 
to do good. The Christian who, from pure 
motives of love to God and mankind, does, 
according to his abilities, the most good, is 
‘the best Christian. 
| Now the question arises, How can we do 

good so as to be pleasing to God? I would 
answer that, in the first place, we must not 
\forget our own weakness. A\{ll our true 
strength is in our Divine Master. We are 
in ourselves weak and blind, and inclined to 
isinful selfishness. God only can give us 
power to do good from pure motives. We 
| must seek a good temper and true wisdom to 
direct us in all our movements by a serious 
| waiting on God—a continual ‘‘ looking unto 
Jesus.” 

Christians should, by their good works 
|and kind words, show to the world that their 
| religion not only makes them happier, but 

also more useful to the buman family than 
the people of the world are. Yes, Chris- 
tians should, in all meekness, show that use- 
| fulness to man is the joy of their lives and 
ithe glory of their religion. By seeing their 
| good and beautiful words and works, shining 
| brightly and continually, those who are sin- 
ners may be led to glorify God and rejoice 
| with them as faithful followers of Christ our 
|Saviour. O Christians! be always watch- 

| ful to do good in all manner of gospel love to. 
the temporal, as well as the spiritual wants 
of all around you. Remember, if you neg- 
lect the temporal wants of the poor and the 
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sick, they will not much regard your interest 
in their spiritual welfare. Your lights 
sbould shine brightly and steadily, and mani- 
fest unmistakably that your religion, in the 
brightness of its philanthropy, exceeds all 
the goodness of an unregenerate world, as 
the sun in the splendor and strength of bis 
light exceeds the pale moon. 

Jesus, the great and glorious Sun in the 
firmament of the Gospel, desires us to 
reflect Him on this weary world. And, 
my Christian friends, we can only truly re 
flect Christ our Master by doing good and 
being like Him in spirit. 


It is not strange that a person who has no| 


love and esteem for Jesus Christ, the Prince 
of Philanthropists, should be indifferent 
aboutdoing good. But itisthe strangest thing 
in all the universe that a person should not de- 
light to do good abundantly, and yet presume 
to call himself a child of the Redeemer,whose 
entire desire and life on earth was to do 
good, even unto toil,weeping. ignominy, and 


suffering of the most amazing nature, and) 


death. 

But can one be a Christian who does not 
love to to good, even so as cheerfully to 
deny self unto a crucifixion of the flesh with 
the affections and lusts? Paul says, “They 
that are Christ’s have crucified the flesh 
with the affections and lusts.” It must not 
be forgotten that to speak of love to Christ, 
of love for the Gospel, of love to the child- 
ren of God, of love to sinners, with no en 
deavors to do them good, is all idle and 
worse than idle. We cannot possibly truly 
love Christ and His people, and a world of 
perishing sinners, and a broad earth full of 
mental and bodily suffering, unless we cheer- 
fully try to do good ; and, not only with our 
words of comfort and counsel, and with our 
prayers, but with our property, as God has 
prospered us, beyinning at our own homes 
and nearest friends, and from them flowing 
forth to others. 

Love is the essence, the very life and 
glory of the Gospel; and love, true Cbris- 
tian love will make us delight to do good. 
That love that does not end in doing good is 
not worthy of the name—it is a wortbless 
sham. 

How lovely is that Christian whose life- 
work is doing good in the lowest humility of 
soul, and esteeming others “ better than 
himself.” 

How wide is the field to do good. The 
question comes up to us from all the gory 
battle-fields that have crimsoned our green 
and beautiful earth, * Shall the sword de- 
vour forever ?” They all seem to say to us in 
their awtul eloquence of woe, “ Give to the 
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peace and love may be wafted in gentle 
breezes around the earth.” . 

My Christian friends, should we not so 
love to do good that we shall wish for no 
more of the things of this world than the 
supply of our necessities? This is the way 
our Saviour lived. This is the way He 
chose to live. Although he was the Crea- 
‘tor and Preserver and Proprietor of all the 

sarth, He indulged in nothing but what wag 
for the relief of His real wants. His wir- 
}aculous productions of food were for the 
good of others, rather than Himself. He 
lived only for the good of others, and that to 
the denial of temporal good for Himself; 
‘and thus He found His kigbhest joy—in be- 
ing a servant. And thus be left us an ex- 
ample that we should follow His steps. How 
very happy is that Christian who loves to do 
good so well, that he finds his chief joy in 
being a servant for Christ’s sake, for the re- 
lief of the suffering and the improvement of 
the ignorant and the wicked, and all done 
from love—love to Christ, and love to man. 

Christians, shall we in such a sinful 
suffering world as this, indulge ourselves if 
we have the means, or long to indu'ge our- 
selves if we have not the means, in the ex- 
pensive and showy things which the vain 
and the fashionable and tke sinful so much 
delight in? Is this the way to do good? 
Is this imitating Him who “ went about do- 
ing good? We may rest assured that the 
more we love our Saviour the more we love 
to Go good, JoHN HEMMENWAY. 

Brighton, Me. 
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THE RHINE AND COLOGNE. 





Paris, Sixth month 29, 1879. 
| We find Paris at this time of year oppres- 
| sively warm, though I do not suppose the 
| thermometer marks nearly so high a degree 
jas at bome. It is discouraging to exertion. 
| In fact, we find “ weather” everywhere we 
‘go; and although it is of a different charac- 
| ter from the American, not preferable. . . Our 
|trip down the far-famed Rhine, from May- 
‘ence to Cologne, was quite fortunate. There 
| were alternations, it is true, of sunshine and 


| shower, of clearness and mist, but each had 
|its charm, and we were avythbing but disap- 
pointed, as we ratber expected to be, in the 
scenery of the river. Its natural beauties 
do not approach those of the Hudson, but 
| they are considerable, and are greatly height- 
jened by the frequent castles, perched most 
| picturesquely on rocky and wooded heights, 
|nearly all of them in ruins, and adorned 
with abundance of ivy in heavy clusters. 
And the interest is much enhanced by the 


world a Tribunal of Nations, and thereby | numerous ancient-looking towns, nestling 
sheathe the slaughtering sword forever, that | under the hills along the water’s edge, with 
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curious towers, gables and churches. These, 
and not nature's contributions, are what con- 
stitute the principal charm of this mucb- 
admired river. The romance is_ inten- 
sified by many a romantic legend that peo 
ples the ruined castle with ghost or fairy, or 
hallows it with real or mythical associa- 
tions of the past. 

At Heidelberg, the one object of interest 
is its magnificent castle, and this owes its 
attraction first to its being a ruin, then to 
its being beautifully loaded with creepers 
and varied foliage, and finally to the modern 
effects of taste in the way of gardening, 
building of terraces, &c. Not that it is 
without historic importance,—quite other 
wise—uor without architectural beauty, for 
it is not only very massive and very exten 
sive, but unusually adorned for a medieval 
ruin, and these causes, 
better informed than we were, must add a 
considerable lustre to the mere superficial 
fascinations of the place. I should not for 
get to add- that the views from the terraces 
are very fine, over the broad valley of the 
Rhine, in a setting of wooded mountains, 


and down into the narrow valley of the, 

Neckar, which flows at the castle’s feet, bor- 

dered by the ancient town of Heidelberg. 
The whole Rhineland, the country through 


which the Rhine flows, possesses, I have no 
doubt, for students of German history quite 
as much interest from the many important 
events with which it is associated as from 
its scenery. 

The end of our trip on the Rhine was 
Coln, for it is a German city, though we 
know it better by its French name of Co- 
logne. The great object of interest here is 
the famous Cathedral, which has been cen- 
turies in building, and is not finished yet. I 
was somewhat disappointed in it, for we 
have seen so many glorious cathedrals now, 
that we are getting saucy about them. The 
two great towers at the west end are far 
from complete, and are so enveloped in seaf- 
folding that you cannot form an idea what 
they are, or will be like; and they, I sup- 
pose, will be the remarkable feature. In 
other respects it did not seem to me to equal 
others that we have seen. But it is a great 
object of boasting with the Germans, and, 
indeed, I suppose is the noblest in the Fath- 
erland, for Germany is poor in fine churches, 
quite inferior to England, France or Italy, 
and even her best specimens of church ar- 
chitecture, the cathedrals of Strasbourg, 
Mavence, Spires and Cologue, all belong to 
what might be called French Germany, a 
portion at times in possession of the French, 
and no doubt owing some of its refinement 
to French occupation. The interior of 
the Coln cathedral is grand. One of fts 


to those who are| 


| the story classical. 


‘ters of Marie Antoinette, 
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claims to respect, however, is one of those 
repulsive Roman falsehoods, which rather 
one to turn away with indignation, 
the claim that it contains, in a reliquary, 
the bones of the Wise Men of the East, 
came to bring offerings to the 
Saviour. , 

We were quite as much interested in a 
visit to the church of St. Ursula, so-called 
from an English princess, and 11,000 vir- 
who with her were massacred by the 
Huus during a pilgrimage to Rome. Vast 
numbers of skulls and other human bones, 
some of them wonderfully decked off with 
embroidery, are shown in cases ranged 
around the cburech. For this remarkable 
legend there is probably some slight founda- 
tion,—how much I do not know—perhaps 
there were 1,100 slain, or perhaps 11! 
However, it is one of the curious legends of 
the Roman church, and the subject of some 
celebrated paintings, which assist in making 
We came through from 
Coln to Paris in one day. And here I have 
been holding strange converse with the 


cause 


who 
infant 


gins, 


| spirits of the Revolution of ’93, by looking 


over the identical documents of the Conven- 
tion, the private papers of Robespierre, let- 
and Charlotte 


Corday, Marat, Petion, Bonaparte, Lafay- 


ette, Louis XVI, &c ; the minutes of the 
‘trial of Joan of Arc, and a host of other 


deeply interesting papers. These archives 
are open to public inspection twice a week 
for a few hours, but I do not think a great 
many avail themselves of this remarkable 
privilege. P. C. G. 


ee 


OUR WORDS KEPT. 

When in New York, two months ago, one 
of the most remarkable things we saw was 
the phonograph, invented by a clever young 
mechanician, called Edison. 

It is an instrument into which 
speaks, his voice striking against a mica 
dise, sets it in motion. This presses a steel 
point against a quickly-revolving cylinder 
covered with tinfoil, which receives the im- 
press of the point, which is an exact repre- 
sentation of the vibrations produced by the 
voice, retaining its strength, tone and char- 
acter. As long as this tinfoil retains these 
impressions, the voice may be heard exactly 
as it spoke upon the circle of mica. We 
were told that it could be beard two hun- 
dred times, and if preserved, could be heard 
a thousand or ten thousand years after this. 

We spoke into it, and it was something 
ghost-like to hear one’s own voice repro- 
duced exactly as it spoke. Being rather 
hoarse by continued preaching, the tones 
were rather rough and unmusical, but the 


when one 
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phonograph neither flattered nor changed. | 


Out came the same rough, unmusical. words | 
as had entered. 

A most solemn meaning was given to us) 
there and then of many passages in Scrip | 
ture. Man’s ingenuity bas got so far. But| 
what of man’s God, the Judge of all the| 
earth? Does he not say something about! 
every idle word coming into judgment? 
When the books are opened, and man sees 
his own actions photographed, and hears his} 
own voice condemning him, will be not be| 
speechless? May the Lord set a guard on} 
cur lips! I have in my possession that piece | 
of tinfoil with which even man could make | 
me hear my own voice back from after mil-| 
lenniums had passed over me. And think 
of the tinfoil of a man’s life covered over} 
with oaths, his lies, his licentious talk, bis! 
drunken songs, his idle words. A man con- 
demned by bis own voice! A man hearing| 
himself at the Great White Throne, cursing | 
his own soul, or blaspheming God. 

Reader, our only hope is in the blood of! 
the Lamb. That can wipe out all our sins. 


As sure as the Throne of Judgment shall | 
be set, so surely will God judge mankind. 
Praise His name, that by faith we can now} 
hear, and pass from death unto life, and 


cross the judgment line. 

Christian, shall this year not record for us 
words of grace and faithfulness? May we} 
speak nothing that we would be ashamed to | 
hear at Christ’s judgment-seat. What man- 
ner of persons ought we to be in all holy 
conversation and godliness, looking for and | 
hasting unto the coming of the day of God! 
—British Evangelist. 


THE VOICE OF GOD. 

E. A. Dunning, a minister, gives the fol- 
lowing story as told by a well-known re-| 
former: 
“When I was a little boy, in my fourth| 
year, one fine day in spring, my father led | 
me to a distant part of the farm, and soon! 
sent me home alone. On my way I had to! 
pass a little pond. A rhodora in full bloom| 
attracted my attention, and drew me to the) 
spot. I saw a little tortoise sunning bim-| 
self in the shallow water at the roots of the| 
flaming shrub. I lifted the stick I had in| 
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and asked what it was that told me it was 
wrong. 

“She took me in her arms and said: 
‘Some men call it conscience, but I prefer to 
call it the voice of God in the soul of man. 
If you listen and obey it, it will speak 
clearer and clearer, and always guide you 
right; but if you turn a deaf ear or disobey, 
it will fade out little by little and leave you 
in the dark, and without a guide. Your 
life depends on heeding that little voice,’ 
She went her way, and I went off to wonder 
and think it over in my childish fashion. 
But I am sure no event in my life bas made 
so deep and lasting an impression on me.” 


oe 


WILLIAM ALLEN. 


«Continued from page 775.) 

Before leaving Berlin, a letter was ad. 
dressed to the King, whose health did pot 
admit of an interview, in which the motives 
which induced them to take this journey are 
explained. These, they say, “are nothing 
more nor less than love to God, and to man; 
this has led them to seek out those who 
love the Saviour, and are really the servants 
of God, whatever nation they belong to, or 
whatever creed they may profess. These we 


(bail as brethren and sisters in Christ, as 


members of His universal church, which is 
not confined to any one denomination, but 
consists of all those who love the Lord 
Jesus in sincerity, and submit to the gui- 
dance of His Holy Spirit ;. these we wish to 
comfort, and encourage to hold on their 
way without fainting, under the trials and 


| afflictions of time, and keep their eye steadily 
| fixed on Jesus, the autbor and finisher of 
| their faith.” 


“The accounts we have heard of the pious 
disposition of the King, and the proofs we 
have seen, as already stated, embolden us to 
prefer our humble petition on behalf of some 
of his subjects, to whose case our attention 
has been drawn in a very lively manner on 
account of some hundreds of Prussians pass 
ing through England to a foreign country, 
in order to enjoy the privilege of worshiping 
God in a manner which they think the most 
acceptable to Him, and their bounden duty. 
We were much struck with the reply 
which some of these made, when questioned 


my hand to strike the harmless reptile, for.) as to the cause of their emigration, whether 
though I had never killed any creature, I| it was political or not. They seemed hurt 
had seen other boys do so, and I felt a dis-| that such a question should be asked, and 
position to follow their example. But all at| earnestly stated that they were ready to lay 
once something checked my little arm, and a| down their lives for their King, and would 
voice within me said clear and loud: “It is! wish to remain in their own country if they 
wrong.” I held my uplifted stick in won-| might be permitted to worship God in theit 
der at the new emotion, till the tortoise and| own way. Now, simply on the bare facts 
the rhodora both vanished from my sight. I| of their feelings on the subject of religion, 
hastened home, told the tale to my mother,!may we venture to entreat the King to 
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reconsider their case. We believe that the|our hearts by faith, and of living in the 
way in which a man may think it right to| fellowship of the Holy Ghost. 

worship his God, is a matter entirely be | “These doctrines, though so plainly reveal- 
tween his God and himself, for no man can| ed in the sacred volume, are so little looked 
answer for another at that tribunal, before| upon as main points of Christian life, with- 
which we shall all be finally judged. And| out which no Christianity could exist, that 
we would most respectfully query of the| we should be tempted to think many of the 
King, whether if his poor subject be a good| learned professors do not know that there is 
husband, father and neighbor, doing injury|a Holy Ghost, and to them, I may say, you 
to none, but all the good he can to those| preached the unknown God. 

about him ; if he cheerfully pays his taxes, | “There are, however, many dear Christians 
and faithfully supports the government that | here, who live in this holy communion, and 
protects him, whether he might not be| dwell under this blessed influence, who by 
safely permitted to act for himself in a case| reading their Bible with meditation and 
in which he alone is responsible? Bear | prayer, know the love of God, the grace of 
with us, O King, while in Christian sim-| our Lord Jesus Christ, and the fellowship of 
plicity, we lay this matter before thee; for| the Holy Ghost, to be their blessed privi- 
we would not have ventured to do it from|lege; and who walk, or endeavor to walk, 
any other consideration but that of religious | worthy of their high calling. Now to such 


duty. 

“We feel deep sympathy with the King) 
under the difficulties of his high station, 
and it is our prayer, that the Lord God 
Almighty may protect and preserve thee, 
0 King, that He may pour out more and 
more of His Holy Spirit upon thee, which is 
a spirit of wisdom and power, as well as the 
promised Comforter of the children of God. 
And we fervently desire, that after all thy 
trials and conflicts, thou mayest at length, 
through the mercy of God in Christ Jesus, 
join the glorious company of the church 
triumphant that surround the throne, ‘ who, 
having come out of great tribulation, have 
washed their robes and made them white in 
the blood of the Lamb. 

“Accept the testimonial of respect and 
affection from thy sincere friends. 

WILLIAM ALLEN, 

ELIZABETH Fry, 

SAMUEL GURNEY.” 
A message was shortly after received 


from the King, expressive of his grateful | 


feelings for tbe letter, his pleasure at having 
them in the capital, and his approbation 
of their labors. 


|your words have. been a great encourage- 
ment, as they touched the sympathy of their 
!own feelings, so kind, so soft, and with such 
an irresistible power. May the Lord help 
us all to live a life of faith in Him. May 
we ever more and more be grafted into the 
true vine, and may we, whom the Lord 
united by the sweet bond of Christian love, 
coutinue to walk steadfastly, and meet again 
|in Jerusalem above. This was the prayer of 
my heart in parting from you.” 

In Saxony the state of religion was found 
to be grievously low. “ Head knowledge is 
all in all, believers in Divine revelation are 
despised as pietists, and are called mystics.” 
They found, however, some friends of the 
| Bible, with whom they spent an agreeable 
evening, and were refreshed together. 

From his journal: “ Fourth month 28th. 
It appeared to me right to try to see Prince 
| John, and having written a letter to him, 
Samuel Gurney and I called to endeavor to 
obtain an interview; he sent us word that 
he was then engaged in the religious in- 
| struction of his children, but would see us 
in ten minutes. We accordingly waited; 
| he received us kindly and courteously, and 


Soon after leaving Berlin, William Allen|on my informing him of the objects of our 


received the following note, 
thence, and addressed to him and his friends: 

“My dear friends: I thank you with all 
my heart for the kind visit you have made 
to our city, and | hope that the impression 
which not only your words, but your whole 
appearance made, will be a fresh stimulus to| 
many, both old ‘and voung, to follow our} 
dear Redeemer with more seriousness, in 
greater simplicity of heart, and in renewed 
strength. There was one point in your dis- 
courses, which I think deserves the greatest 
attention, because it is, with very few excep- 
tions, almost never touched by our mi nis- | 
ters as a matter of Christian experience,—l | 
mean what you said of Christ dwelling in| 


dated from | journey, he alluded to mv having been here 
| before with Stephen Grellet. 


After a little 
conversation respecting the poor, it seemed 
to be my place to bring forward the subject 


of liberty of conscience, and to refer him to 


the page of history as a proof of the evil of 
government interfering in these matters; 
amongst other instances, mentioning the 
dreadful consequences resulting from the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes. I spoke 
strongly but respectfully. We took leave 
agreeably, and my mind was greatly re- 


| lieved, and thankful that way had opened 


for this conference.” 
“Fourth month 29th. We set out for 
Weimar about 10 o'clock, and in passing 
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over the plains of Lutzen, where Gustavus | honest, as to the extent of responsibility for the 


Adolphus, of Sweden, was killed in the 
great battle of 1632, mourned over the fruits 
of religious intolerance, superstition, and 
bigotry.” 

“Fourth month 30th. Walked to the pal- 
ace to call upon the Grand Duchess, who 
recognized me very cordially, and bad been 
expecting to see us. After a very agreeable 
interview we took leave in much Christian 
regard, desiring that the Divine blessing 
might rest upon the family.” 


(To be continued.) 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MO. 26, 1879, 





THE Happy Monk had the essence of Christi- 
anity. When he entered the>monastery in 1666, 
the Friends of England were living and preach- 
ing the same spiritual experience, only they 
cleared Christianity of the encumbrances of rites 


| cost of this building. 
| made the real question is how to rectify it. While 
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But if a mistake has been 


obligation may not force subscription to meet the 
indebtedness, /ove may incline to help. If so,we 
shall rejoice, and hope that good to all may 
come from the lesson as to the care required not 
to build meeting-houses, except upon the good 
old plan, making them plain, neat, commodious, 
and that every cent of the cost shall be on hand 
to meet payment when the house is finished. 


FRIENDS ABROAD.—From the British Friend 
we learn that Isaac Sharp and Langley Kitching 


| left Durban, in the district of Natal, South Africa, 


for Mauritius, about the 16th of Fifth mo. last. 
They had spent nearly eighteen months in South 


| Africa, and I. S. writes that he felt that it had 


not been a day too much. The visit in Christian 
love of these dear Friends to the missionaries 
and their people in South Africa, appears to 
have been very cheering and satisfactory to 
those visited. 


and ceremonies, and applied it thoroughly to | Edward C, Young attended the Quarterly 


every duty of life. 

Nicholas Herman had the substance, but was 
hampered by a system whose rules he found un- 
necessary. 
did the Friends, nor discern other practical parts 
of the true following of Christ. We have had 
these taught us. To us is given the privilege of 
knowing the fullness of spiritual life, of “God 
with us,’’ of doing all as in His presence, and of 
avoiding, as he could not, that which is no essen- 
tial part of the practice of a true Christianity. 

Are we doing all frcm the love of God? Is 
all surrendered cheerfully and constantly to 
Him? Do we know all our sins pardoned 
through the blood of Christ ? 
to be always present in us; our Counsellor, and 
the giver of every grace? Are we always calm 
and restful in soul, and full of divine enjoyment? 


Such we should be as professed Friends, walking | 


in the power of the Spirit. 





aieieiacncon 
AT the request of Friends of Rochester Meet- 
ing we print the statement of J. M. Smith. While 
feeling much regret at the embarrassment in 
which the Friends of that meeting find them- 
selves, we cannot concede that the whole Society 
of Friends is morally bound to pay the indebted- 
ness each meeting may incur, much more than 
it is the indebtedness of each member. 
if unpaid, ultimately must bring reproach upon 
the Christian profession of the Society, for “if 
one member suffers, all 
with it.” 
There is a difference of judgment, no doubt 


He did not see the wrong of war as | 


Do we know Him | 


Either, | 


the members suffer | 


| Meeting for Westmoreland held at Kendal on 


the 20th of Sixth mo., and was at the meetings 
at Kendal and Swarthmore. Afterwards at 
Brigflats, and Carlisle. He also attended Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire Quarterly Meeting at Lan- 
caster, on the 18th and rgth of Sixth mo. 

Theuphilus Waldemeier continued in England 
for some time after the Yearly Meeting, and has 
given an account of the Mission at Brumana at 
several] places. 

John F. Hanson has spent three months in 
Denmark, where he organized some meetings, 
and on Fifth mo. 31st, sailed for Stavanger, Nor- 
way, his native country. 

Our friend Sarah B. Satterthwaite with Susan 
Doyle as comparfion, reached Stavanger 
Sixth mo, 7th, and would attend the Yearly 
Meeting of the Norwegian Friends held there on 
the 14th. 


A GENERAL MEETING was held at Teesdale, in 
England, from the 8th to the 16:h of Sixth mo. 
Thirty-eight meetings were held at six places, 
three of them in the open air. 

Another General Meeting was held at Pales 
from the 16th to the 23d of Sixth mo. A tent 
was erected on Penybont Common, and large 
valuable meetings held every evening. Ov.hers 
with the children at Pales and Penybont. Tes- 
timony was given by attenders of blessings re- 
ceived, 


en 


THE ANNUAL MEETING of the First-day 


| School Association, was held Sixth mo, 26th, at 
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| 


Ackworth. There is some increase of the ag 
gregate of teachers and scholars. There were 
Third mo. 30th, 1879, 130 schools in 87 places, 
with 14&8 teachers, and 22,234 scholars. The 
adult schools had 563 teachers and 12,363 schol- 
ars. The junior schools, 925 teachers and 9,871 
scho'ars. The adult schools had a loss of 41, the 
junior a gain of 298 pupils, total gain 257 over 
last year. 

The number of adult scholars considerably ex 
ceeds the number of adult members of the Soci 
ety in England; and the teachers form about 
one-tenth of all the members of the Society 
there. 

The chairman, Theodore‘Fry, thought that the 
mission meetings held at Birmingham and Shef. | 
field had cut the gordian knot as to how the 
schools are to be brought into closer connection | 
with the Society. | 


DIED. 


DILLINGHAM.—At Acushnet, Mass., Third mo. | 
24th, 1879, Nancy B., wife of Edward G. Dillingham, | 
aged 64 years; a member of New Bedford Monthly 
Meeting. Divine grace mercifully sustained this dear 
Friend through a long and painful illness, enabling her 
to let go her strong hold on the tender ties around her; 
and as it became evident her earthly house of this tab 
ernacle was being dissolved, there was an assurance she 
had a building of God, an house not made with hands, ' 
eternal in the heavers. She repeatedly said, « The 
Lord is my refuge and strength, a present help in time | 
of need.” “All is peace.” Thus with lips attuned to 
her Redeemer’s praise, she gently fell asleep in Jesus. 


ROCHESTER MEETING-HOUSE. 


ROCHESTER, Sixth mo. 27:h, 1879. 
To the Editor of Friend’s Revi-w ; 

A communication from J. Moreau Smith, who holds 
a third mortgage on Friends’ Meeting house property in 
Rochester, was received and read in our Monthly 
Meeting of to-day, and the following minute made. The 
communication is copied and enclosed. «The following 
communication was presented to and read in this 
Meeting, and by a full expression thereto, it directed 
that the communication be published in Friend's Re. 
view and Christian Worker, and that our Correspon 
dent take charge of sending it for publication. 

From the Minutes of Rochester Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, held at Rochester, Sixth mo. 27th, 1879, by 
David Bell, Correspendent and Clerk at this time. 

No. 135 Monroe Ave., Rochester, N. Y. : 
To the Orthodox Society of Friends at large : 


Both to you and myself 1 decm it just that the facts 
relative to a third mortgage lien on your church prem- 
ises in Rochester, N. Y., be stated. 

I am the owner of that mortgage, and in becoming 
its assignee violated a business rule which I have ob 
served for years, never to take or purchase other thana 
valid, fully secured first incumbrance. 

In this instance the main consideration was the 
pledge in a moral sense of the well-known integrity 
and principle of your Socie'y to protect and maintain 
the general interests of the body in its church sites and 
buildings. 

The advance was made (as represented to me) to 
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liquidate the expenses of completion and furnishing of 
the church, and while taking the security as an invest- 
ment, my unbounded confidence in the character of 
the organization and its individual members, coupled 
with assurances made at the time, precluded any 
questioning, which 1m any other case would have led 
me promptly to decline the advance. The property is 
available to a religious corporation only, and I regard 
the Rochester members unable to raise the sums re- 
quired to prevent sale. 

In every sense you are (as it seems to me) called 
upon to protect this lien, for the following among other 
reasons : 

Ist. If a sale were to take place, I shall be com- 
pelled to advance an amount of over $6,000 as the 
only alternative and effort to preserve my lien. 

2d. Not 50 per cent. of the cost value of the prop- 
erty is required to liquidate all the incumbrances. 

3d. Chosen by your membership in Rochester and 
vicinity in a most attractive locality, and with economy 
they can by aid preserve their church home, if slight 
contributions by members of your Society be made. 

Confident that this appeal will result in material 
benefit to the Rochester Church, and willing to co-op- 
erate to thatend. I remain yours, 

J. Moreau SMITH. 
Rochester, N. Y., Fune 14, 1879. 


NOTES. 


AxpouT six months since the Second Baptist 
meeting-house at St. Louis was burned, and the 
Jewish congregation near by offered the use of 
their synagogue to their Baptist friends until the 
latter could rebuild. On the 29th of Sixth 
month the two congregations met in the syna- 
gogue. The Baptist minister, W. W. Boyd, and 
the Jewish rabb:, Dr. Sonnenschein, offered 
prayer, hymns were sung from the hymn books 
of each, W. W. Boyd preached from a text in 
the Psalms, and a silver service was presented to 
the Rabbi in the name of the Baptist congrega- 
tion, who responded in fraternal words. 


A ConFESSION of Faith adopted by a Maine 
Coagregational Conference a year ago, contains 
one clause, which, although already in the Bible, 
as indeed our whole creed is, yet deserves the 
prominence given it. It is, “We believe, that the 
Saviour’s command to preach the gospel io the 
unevangelized world is still binding upon the 
wholé church, and upon every disciple according 
to his ability.” 


BisHop RILEY, recently appointed bishop of 
the “‘Church of Jesus” in Mexico, has lately come 
into possession of an estate from his father, 
and has already given $100,000 to the work in 
Mexico. 


THe Mennonite immigration still continues. 
On the 24th of Sixth month, 726 Mennonites 
from South Russia arrived at Piiladelphia. The 
next day they started for their new homes. Sixty- 
four families, numbering 344 persons, went to Ne- 
braska; 42 families, with 260 members, went to 
Kansas; 14 families, with 77 members, went to 
Minnesota ; and 7 families, including 35 persons, 
to Dakota. The American brethren paid the 
fare of twenty of the immigrants, from Antwerp 
to their destination in the West. 


THAT women prisoners should be sought out and 
cared for by Christian women seems most fitting. 
Elizabeth Fry at Newgate, showed how the worst 
and most hardened women could be reached 
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by the power of Christian love from one who felt 
for them as a sister. Hannah Chickering, of! 
Massachusetts, who has just been called to re- | 
ceive the welcome, “Well done, good and faithful | 
servant,” for her loving interest in women pris- 
oners, could at first scarcely bear to walk near a} 
prison. Her sensitive nature shrank from its| 
gloom and the rude coarseness of criminal 
characters. Butthe constraining love of Christ 
led her first to visit prisoners, then to open a 
Home at Dedham for women who had been 
discharged from prison; and at length, through 
years of intelligent and well devised labor, fol- 
lowed with the patience which is a fruit of the 
Spirit, to procure the founding by the State of 
Massachusetts of the Women’s Reformatory 
Prison. 

In the last number of 7he Christian is another 
testimony to the wonderful power of Christian 
love and of the gospel over female prisoners. 
Sarah Smith, the governor of the Indiana State 
Prison for Female Convicts, at Indianapolis, 
writes to William Tallack : 

“It was the late Joseph John Gurney’s narra- 
tive of his sister Elizabeth Fry's work amongst 
prisoners (which I heard from his lips at Man- 
chester, before I became a Friend) that first 
filled me with a love for the outcasts; and the 
Lord has wonderfully opened the way before me, 
and richly blessed my work. It really astonishes 
ourselves to see the low, degraded women 
accepting Christ, coming under the transforming 
power of love, and undergoing a change in their 
very looks as well as conduct. When they leave 
us and enter families who are willing to receive 
them on our recommendation, so faithful and 
efficient have they proved, that we cannot supply 
half the demands for the services of such. 

“I am glad to report that the Massachusetts Fe- 
male Prison, based on the same principles as our 
Indianapolis institution (and, like the latter, with 


a lady for Governor), is quite as much a success 
as our own,” 


MAny readers will remember Narayan She- 
shadri, the native of India who awakened such 
interest at the time of his visit to this country a 
few years since. The Bombay Guardian tells of 
his success as a preacher of Christianity. There is 
a Christian settlement near Jalna which has 
around it thirteen villages in which are some 
native Christians. At this place, on a high hill, 
a massive church edifice has been built under 
Sheshadri's oversight, of which he says, that the 
masons, carpenters, and other artisans, were 


once thieves by profession, but now have learned | 


trades since becoming Christians. 


Henry E. CuiarK, in the Friend of Missions, 
writing of the improvement of the people of 
Madagascar in those parts where Christianity is 
most known, states that 
commonly the result of affection than formerly, 
when they were matters of family arrangement. 
Polygamy is now very rare, and divorce, once 
very easy, is now much less common; but home 
life is yet far from being universally what it should 
be. The First-day is observed so that Antana- 
narivo, with its 100,000 inhabitants, is quiet, 
business is generally suspended, and there 
are no shops or public houses open. He 
thinks that there is probably no town in England 
where so large a proportion of the people attend 
public worship. 


marriages are more | 
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ITEMS. 


Art the late meeting of the American Library 
Association, held in Boston, Charles Francis 
Adams, Jr., proposed to exclude fiction from 
libraries supported by public funds, He main- 
tained that it was no more the duty of the public 
to supply novels than circuses for the children, 


TueE whole number of whites who entered the 
Indian Territory during the late “invasion” did 
not much exceed one hundred. They have 
been removed by government authority, except a 
few who will yet be sent back to the States. 


Tue latest determination of the level of the 
Sea of Galilee by the English survey, gives the 
mean average depression of the lake below the 
Mediterranean Sea at 682} feet. Previous de- 
terminations were, by Captain Lynch, 653 feet; 
by Russegger, 665 feet; by De Berton, 775 feet. 
The English survey also re-determined the de- 
pression of the Dead Sea, and reports it to be 
1,292 feet, or 25 feet less than Captain Lynch's 
report, which placed it at 1,317 feet.— Christian 
Union. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





THE FREEDMEN AS HOMESTEAD SETTLERS. 
Glen Elder, Mitchell county, Kansas. 

Dear Friend: Since the exodus of the 
Freedmen of the South is producing quite a 
sensation in the United States, it would per- 


haps be interesting to some to hear from an 
eye witness of the condition of those settled 
in Graham county, in Northwestern Kansas. 
Being at this place attending the opening of 
Chalk Mound Monthly Meeting, in the east- 
ero part of Rooks county, in company with 
my friends, Amy D. Cook, a minister, and 
Keziah Frazier, an elder, from this meeting, 
I started for that place on Fifth-day, the 
26th of last month. 

Graham county is pretty well out on the 
frontier, near the line of Colorado. The 
colored settlement lies along the Solomon 
River, in the eastern part of the county. 
Camping, the night after starting, on the 
prairie near the Solomon River, we reached 
their village, called Nicodemus, the next 
day before noon. The town is situated on 
the north side of the south fork of the Solo- 
mon, and about a mile from the river. The 
country where the town is situated is beau- 
tiful, and the soil appears to be good. Corn 
and almost all garden produce is growing 
finely. Ihave seen few places where the 
gardens look so well as they do there. 

The town site covers 160 acres, and is 
laid off in lots, and any one wishing to set- 
tle in the place gets a permit from the town 
company, and goes to work, if he builds a 
dug-out, or any kind of a house on it, it is 
his, and the company agrees to give him a 
deed when they get one. 

There are but eighteen occupied houses 
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in the place, of all kinds. There is but one| that the Lord would bless and make the 
that has a shingle roof, and one that is cov-| crop abundant. 
ered with other lumber. The rest are dug | We learned of three other cases of desti- 
outs, or sod, or stone houses. Of the latter| tution, two of which we did not visit. Not- 
class there are but three, and they are| withstanding these people labor under great 
roughly built and covered with earth. We) disadvantages on account of the scarcity of 
learn that there have been several settlers| teams and implements, yet those on farms 
who have become discouraged, and have left | have from five to twenty acres under culti- 
here for other places, but those that are here| vation. They seem animated with the 
appear to be well satisfied. One old man|thought of having farms of 160 acres of 
wanted to go back as far at least as the|their own. They have had one term of 
eastern part of this State. school, and talk of organizing a school dis- 

On Seventh-day we visited Stephen Stem-| trict as soon as practicable at Nicodemus. 
mons. Driving up to the dug-out, the old| Though somewhat scattered, the most are 
man came out and received us very cor-| located within four or five miles of their town. 
dially, inviting us into the house. The| Their number we bad no means of learn nog, 
family consisted of the father and mother,| but it is estimated by some as high as seven 
two children and a little grandchild. We) hundred. 
found the mother absent, gone seven miles} We beld three meetings, beside address- 
on foot, to a neighboring store, with a half|ing them at the close of their Bible-school 
dozen chickens, to trade them for bread-|on First-day, when the children were espe- 
stuffs. The father was able to do but little| cially spoken to. The meetings were favor- 
work on account of disease. He and his|ed opportunities, especially one of those on 
wife, with the help of their children, had| First-day. They expressed great satisfac- 
dug up about two acres of prairie sod with) tion with our visit, and as our stay was pro- 
longed, seemed iucreasingly loth to part with 


their hoes. One-half acre was in spring} 


wheat, the rest planted in corn and garden.|us. As far as we could learn they are free 
He had succeeded also in getting about six| from drinking habits, and we heard no com- 
acres more broken. They had no food, and| plaint of theft. As a general thing they 


were awaiting the mother’s return; so we| seemed kind, and were ready to divide with 
shared our repast with them. one another to the last meal. 

We found that a number of these people} While the colored people really need as- 
have lived the past winter exclusively on| sistance in attempting to open farms for 
food prepared from corn-meal and water, and | themselves, and while there is a liability of 
yet they seem cheerful and hopeful, and cer-| their crops being destroyed by drouth or 
tainly show a degree of energy and perse-| other causes, leaving them in a helpless and 
verance that dves them great credit. starving condition, still it seems to me much 

My companions visited a cripple who had| better for them to go where they can gain 
lost the use of both legs. Nearing his} farms of their own, than to remain where 
dwelling, they saw him sitting on a box| they can only depend on the employment of 
chopping wood. They found him to be a reso-| others, 
lute and energetic, though by his own con-| The stimulus given to their ambition and 
fession a profane and ungodly man. Sitting| self-respect by the thought of owning farms 
on the ground, he had with his hoe dug up| and working for themselves, exerts a much 
about three-fourths of an acre of sod this| needed and very beneficial influence on their 
season. They tried to point him to the Sa-|character. In the most pinching want they 
viour, and to press upon him the import-| retain the confidence that they shall suc- 
ance of seeking Him. This he acknowledged,| ceed in their undertaking; and the faith 
but tried, as is so common, to justify himself| that some of them show that God will send 
on the ground of the imperfections and hy-| relief in their times of need seems wonder- 
pocrisy of professing Christians, accusing| ful. 
them of injustice to himself. Before leaving} One man told me that he lived three days 
one of the sisters prayed for him. Hej|on one small onion, and other similar cir- 
seemed much animated with the visit, say-|cumstances were related. To think of 
ing that it bad done him more good than| people in a desert land, in winter, far from 
any one’s talking to him ever had before.| supplies, without means, and the last food 
He had in all about five acres broken, and/ gone, still trusting in the care and provi- 
nearly all in crops. I said to myself, as 1| dence of God, surely is a humbling thought 
left him, ‘Surely I never saw such aan for many who are blessed with plenty.. 
tion in contending with life’s wants under! On Second-day we bad a pleasant return 
unfavorable circumstances ;” and as I viewed | trip to this place, and felt that we had at 
his little corn patches, which were in a very| least gained an increased appreciation of 
prosperous condition, J earnestly prayed! our own blessings. ANDREW Wooron. 
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QUAPAW AGENCY. 

Asa C. Tuttle writes that the Indians 
of the Quapaw Agency observed Indepen 
dence Day by a meeting on a part of the 
Reservation, distant from the border towns 


where drink offers such a fearful temptation | 


to their people. 

A roast of some beeves and hogs furnished 
& partial repast to the multitude present; 
and speeches by prominent white men from 
the States gave interest to the occasion. 

Our friends availed themselves of the 
gathering to hold on the next First-day, 
meetings for worship and religious instruc- 
tion, and for “ gospel temperance.” Agent 
James M. Haworth was present and took 
part at the opening of the morning meeting, 


speaking from the international lesson of| 


the day, “‘ Therefore being justified by faith, 
we bave peace with God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 

In the afternoon the temperance meeting 
was held, and a young man from Ohio, 
providentially present, gave a stirring ad- 
dress, full of facts, and pressing the impor- 
tance of total abstinence. He was followed 


by a remarkable Ottawa woman, aged 111, | 


known as “Grandmother King.” Sup- 


ported by crutches she came upon the plat-| 


form, and signed the pledge, in order in 
this, as in all other ways, to encourage her 
people in religion and virtue. This aged 
Christian is very poor, and is one of those 
whom our Friends su; ply with clothing 
and blankets out of the funds placed in their 
hands by kind donors. The Quapaw and 
Modoc Mission Boarding School is not to be 
opened this autumn. The pupils will be 
cared for in day schools. It may be that a 
home for orphans will be opened in the 
buildings hitherto used for the boarding 
school. Should this orphan home be opened 
there would be six schools in the Agency, 
the Wyandotte being the other boarding 
school, the rest day schools, 
dotte School building is to be enlarged to 
furnish much needed accommodation for the 
scholars. Dr. Charles Kirk and wife are to 
be continued in charge. 
some weeks since of the return 
Modoes to their temperance habits, all bas 
gone on well. It is the bope of their friends 
that they will, by grace, be kept “ walking 
straight,” as they express their desire to do. 
The crops of the Agency bave generally 
done well, although more rain was needed 
to perfect them, 

Qur friend adds, “ Nine years ago, when, 
in much humility, on my way to the Terri- 
tory, from my old New England home, where 
I bad just parted from all my relatives and 
friends for the sake of the gospel, while 
sitting in Salem Meeting House, I was 








Tbe Wyan-| 


Since the report | 
of the} 
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afresh stimulated by the memory of the fol- 
lowing lines, which I then repeated, and 
which have often helped me since: 


“Tn days of sorrow and of care 
I sought a* message from a!ove, 
Brief was the answer |o my prayer, 
Few were the words, but full of love. 
Ye who mourn an adverse fate, 
Hear the message, ¢ Pray and wait.’ 


“ Pray, for the Lord is ever nigh, 

Ready still with open ear ; 

Wait, for the Lord will yet supply 
Hope and strength for every fear. 

Pilgrims waiting at the gate, 

Hear the message, ‘ Pray and wait. 


>” 


| ‘May our dear friends everywhere, ‘let 
|patience have her perfect work, that their 
\faith may be perfect and entire, wanting 
nothing.’ We can then patiently wait and 
quietly hope for the salvation of those for 
|'whom our burnicg hearts are enlisted, and 
fur whom we have labored ; for faith, prayer 
and works go together.” 





A Goopty Heritage —To inberit by 
birth the privileges, history, training, guard- 
ed education, non-conformity with the world, 
individuality of character, freedom of thought, 
liberty of conscience, systematic business 
habits, and above all, deep tone of spiritual 

life, which we receive by being born into the 
} ° . 

Society of Friends, I regard as a sacred leg- 
|acy, ‘a goodly heritage,” a birth-rigbt, that 
‘should not be lightly esteemed, nor re- 
/nounced without serious reflection.— Rich- 
‘ard Westlake, in London Friend. 








| — _— 
| 


Epucation 1x HouseKeepine.— At the 
Iowa Agricultural College every girl in the 
junior class has learned how to make good 
bread, weighing and measuring her ingredi- 
/ents, mixing, kneading, and baking, and regu- 
tlating her fire. Exch has also been taught ‘o 
make yeast and bake biscuit, puddings, pies 
and ceke of various kinds; how to cook a 
roast, broil a steak, and make a fragrant cup 
of coffee; how to stuff and roast a turkey, 
make oyster soup, prepare stock for other 
soups, steam and mash potatoes so that they 
| will melt in the mouth, and, in short, to get 
‘up a first-class meal, combining both substan- 
tial and fancy dishes, in good style. Theory 
‘and manual skill have gone hand in hand, 
Scores of learning have been accumulated in 
|the art of canning, preserving and pickling 
ae and they have taken practical lessons 
in all the details of household management , 
such as house furnishing, care of beds and 
bedding, washing and ironing, care of the sick, 
care of children, &c. The girls, we are in- 
formed, are also thoroughly grounded in sci- 
ence, mathematics, ani English literature; 
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but this is of slight moment compared with 
the foregoing catalogue of virtues. If there 
is anything that challenge; respect, it is abil- 
ity in woman te order well her own household. 
—St. Paul (Miun.) Pioneer Press. 

- > 

For Friends’ Review. 


EMIGRATION TO PALESTINE. 


The Sunday Magazine contains an article 
by William Wells, upon “ Emigration to the 
Holy Land,” which may aptly supplement 
the abstract of Schaff’s “Through Bible 
Lands,’ concluded in the last number of 
Friend's Review. 

The writer states that, during a number of 
years past, there bas been an average of 300 
or 400 Jews who have emigrated to Pales- 
tine, nearly all of whom are from Russia. 
They do not leave for political reasons —like 
the Mennonites, to escape military duty— 
but because of conflicts of doctrine between 
the orthodox and the reformed Jews, be- 
tween the adherents of the Talmud and 
those of the Cabala. These disagreements | 
have become so rancorous and have so dis- 
integrated and destroyed old Jewish congre- 
gations and communities, that many families 
bave welcomed emigration as a desirable re- 
lief from bitter contention with brethren. 
Added to this, there is a strong hope on 
the part of many of the Jews of that 
country, that the Messiah is soon to appear 
and set up His kingdom in the Land of Prom. 
ise, according to the word of Scripture 
which they take to be yet unfulfilled. 

The condition of these recent accessions 
to the few thousands of their brethren pre- 
viously resident in Palestine,* is not reas- 
suring. About one-half the resident Jews 
are the descendants of Spanish Jews ex- 
pelled by Ferdinand and Isabella, who even- 
tually wandered into the interior parts of the 
Sultan’s dominions, and, as a favor, were 
perm.tted to reside permanently in localities 
chosen by them. ‘They have dark complex- 
ions, dark eyes and bair, and tall, slender 
frames differing bence very much from the 
German Jews (in which class the Russians 
are included) who are of lighter complexion, 
the eyes blue or gray, the hair blonde or red. 
Their language is a strange medley of Ger- 
map Hebrew and Russian, not readily under 
stood by any except those who have made its 
mysterious combinations astudy. The Jews 
from North Africa, who greatly resemble 
the Arabs, form the third and least numerous 
group, estimated to number five hundred. 
The males speak only the Hebrew tongue. 

“As a rule the Jews live in separate quar- 


* In 1841, the number of Jews in all Palestine (chiefly in 
the four rabbinical cities of Jerusalem, Safed, Tiberias and 
Hebro:.) was estimated at 10,000. They are now believed to 
number 20,000. | 
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ters of the city set apart for them ; but in 
Jerusalem they are now infringing on the 
Christian quarter, and beyond the gate have 
commenced to found an entirely new quar- 
ter. But their yearly inerease is how so 
rapid that that they are crowding together 
in old quarters, where light, and air, and 
water are scarce, for which reason mortality 
among them has been large of late from 
fevers.” 

Commerce, however, is at so low an ebb 
in impoverished Palestine, while the trades 
are so filled with occupants or applicants, 
that the prospect of earuing a livelibood, on 
the part of new comers, seems indeed small. 
Thus the largest part of the new arrivals 
become, like the resident Jews, bopelessly 
poor, and are indebted for most of their 
daily support to the contributions of some 
benevolent person or corporation. W. Wells 
expiains how the support is furnished: “ It 
is scarcely an exaggeration to say, that most 
of the Jews in Palestine are supported by 
their co religionists in other parts of the 
world. All the orthodox Jews who still 
bold to the Talmud, pay a yearly tax 
for the support of their poor brethren 
in Jerusalem, instead of the ancient temple- 
tax of primitive days. Even the reformed 
Jews do not hesitate to contribute for this 
purpose, partly from a feeling of nationality, 
and partly for preventing the Christian mis- 
sions in the Holy City from making prose- 
lytes. And thus very generous sums flow 
into Jerusalem into the bands of the Rabbis. 
A large portion of this money goes for the 
support of synagogues, hospitals, poor- 
houses, refuges for pilgrims, and a fraction 
at least for special cases of need.” 

The Jewish energy, not being allowed to 
develop itself at Jerusalem in the avenues 
of trade, appears now to be largely concen- 
trated upon matters of doctrine—the Tal- 
mud or the Cabala being diligently studied, 
to the neglect of the ordinary branches of 
a modern education. The wealthy Jews of 
London and Paris are inclined to assume 
control of matters affecting their brethren in 
Jerusalem, but the latter lave not proved as 
tractable as they wished. As an example, 
the “ Israelitish Alliance ” of Paris resolved 
to establish near Jaffa an agricultural insti- 
tute,with the object of introducing the mod- 
ern and more profitable methods of cultivat- 
ing the soil among their own people. But 
these turn their backs upon the enterprise, 
because the controller, to make it selt-sup- 
porting, cannot observe the sabbatical year, 
nor pay tithes for the priests and Levites 
according to the requirements of the ancient 
Mosaic law. 

Hence as to the re-occupation of Palestine 
by the Jews, W. Wells concludes that “ the 





~ 
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few who consent to go are mostly impracti-| which are growing and promising. Their 
cable enthusiasts or fanatics, whose ideal is| settlement in Jaffa peeps out from orange 
not to build up the New Jerusalem for the| gardens, and that at Haifa, at the base 
coming of the Lord, but rather to restore|of Mount Carmel, is a neat and thriving 
the ancient temple with its laws and customs village; and that near Jerusalem is sur- 
in bold antagonism to the spirit of the New rounded by fertile fields. Everywhere 
Messiah and the coming times. The Jeru-|there is order, cleanliness, industry and 
salem for the vast body of Jews scattered thrift. The comparison with the native 
throughout the world is its commercial | population is so marked that the latter must 
marts ; few of them will desert those for the soon be affected by it, and the Germans are 
brightest promises of a Messiah that shall fighting their way to acceptability on the 
be theirs, or the restoration to them of the part of the inhabitants; and for strangers, 
land of their fathers.” whose fate or inclination leads them thither, 
Theeffective colonizationand improvement the German settlements are like refuges 
of the country he would look for through the from the surrounding barrenness.” J. w. L. 
endeavors of a persevering people like the | 29 oie 
Germans. The Americans, in his opinion, lack! THe Epvucation or Women In Enc- 
the requisite quality of ‘dogged and un-| Lanp.—Twenty-six women were admitted as 
flinching perseverance,” and of ‘a willing-| students into the University of London last 
ness to suffer much and long to effect their; year. Earl Granville, in a speech before that 
purpose,” as signally proven in the failure of | institution, said that one characteristic of the 
the Adams colony from Maine. This com-| English race was that when a proposal was 
pany, numbering about 170 souls, being ani-| made for any alteration many people fought 
mated by a belief in the imminent fulfilment | most vigorously against it; but when that 
of prophecy in regard to the second coming | proposal had passed into law they st 
of Christ upon the earth, settled at Jaffa | cheerfully acquiesced in it as an accomplishe 
(1867). They built about twenty houses, | fact. He believed there were none present 
pleasantly located in an elevated position | who, however strong their convictions might 
near the gardens of the town, but, being un-| have been at one time against the policy 
accustomed to the climate of the place,|of giving degrees to women, did not rejoice 
many of their number died, whilst the dis-| that the results of the first examinations had 


heartened survivors were brought back at| been so eminently satisfactory. Of eleven 


the expense of the government. 


candidates six were placed in the division of . 
The Germans, however, have been much 


more successful in their efforts at coloniza- 
tion. Following the war of 1866 between 
North and South Germany, a body of relig- 
ious inhabitants of the latter section calling 
themselves “ Friends of Jerusalem,” and be- 
lieving, like the Adams colony, in the early 
advent of Christ, and that it was their duty 
to prepare the Holy Land to receive Him, 
sent two of their number, Hoffman and 
Hardegg, to select suitable places for settle- 
ment. The first chosen was Haifa, on the 
Mediterranean, at the base of Mount Carmel, 
a small piece of property being purchased 
contiguous to that port. 


At Jaffa, some of | 


honors, four were declared to be entitled to 
exhibitions, and one was second in the whole 
list of candidates. There were only two fail- 
ures. He did not know whether he was not 
committing an indiscretion in saying that one 
of the ladies who had distinguished them- 
selves was not only maintaining herself, but 
| also supporting one brother at the University 
| of Dublin and another at the University of 
|Cambridge. He would venture to say to thesex 
whom they all considered fair and had ceased 
| to consider hostile, that they must not be too 
much elated by the results of the first women’s 
\examinations. The fact was that, as in the 
first special examination for women, there 


| 
| 
| 
| 


the houses which had been just vacated by | was an accumulation of good candidates all 
the American colony, were bought, one of| coming to the front. He had, however, not 
them being altered for the purposes of a|the slightest doubt that the stream of well 
hotel. Other houses and a steam mill were | educated and competent female students would 
built, and a hospital and school established. | flow on steadily, wicening as it flowed. After 
Close to Jerusalem the same people have | acknowledging the obligations of the univer- 
effected similar improvements. Agriculture, | sity to the late Mrs. Grote. especially for her 


of course, must be the principal industry, 
although the rapacity of the Turkish tax- 


gatherers is such that the native Arabs| 


believe the poorest peasants are the best off. 


liberal contributions to the library, and allu- 
ding to the fact that the Gilcbrist trustees 
had set apart prizes in the shape of ex- 
hibitions for female candidates, one exhibition 


‘Nevertheless,’ concludes the account, 
“these thrifty and industrious Germans| 
have laid the foundations for several colo- | 
nies in Jaffa, Haifa, and Jerusalem, all of 


of $100, two of $150, and one of $200 a year, 
the Earl mentioned the setting apart by 
Mrs. Gerstenberg of $2500 to establish a 
special prize for political economy. 
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VaRriaTions tn Brrps’ Nests. — This 
year we have noticed three curious instances 
of a departure from the usual habits of birds 
in building their nests, which seem worth re- 
cording. The song-thrush lines her nest with 
cow-dung and clay; and it is usually consid- 
ered by ornithologists that, as she ouilds very 
early in the spring and frequently in exposed | 
situations, the mud lining protects the eggs 
and the young brood from the fierce March 
winds. Early in March we found a thrush’s 
nest in our garden, containing four eggs ; but 
the nest had not a vestige of the usual mud 
lining. Unfortunately, we found the nest de- 
stroyed one morning before the bird had | 
time to hatch, so it was impossible to note | 
whether the inclement weather had any effect 
on the eggs. We have at this moment a| 
blackbird sitting upon six eggs, four of which | 
are her own and the other two those of the 
song-thrush. When first the nest was found 
it contained two of each kind, a thrush hav- 
ing laid in the blackbird’s nest. Although 
sparrows will sometimes appropriate swal- 
lows’ nests to build in, and though several 
birds will build a new nest on an old founda- | 
tion, it is, I think, very unusual for one spe- 
cies—the cuckoo, of course, excepted—to | 
make use of a nest built by another species, 
The third curiosity of nest building is the 
nest of a chaffinch, placed in the fork of an | 
elder bush near our house. Usually the 
chaffinch assimilates the color of her nest to | 
the situation in which she places it; if she 
builds in a hedge she generally covers it with 

een moss; but if she builds, as she often | 

oes, on the bare branch of an old apple tree, | 
she uses the gray lichens, which are usually 
near at hand, and covers her nest with them so 
skillfully that though quite open and exposed | 
it becomes hidden by its resemblance to a 
knob or excrescence of the tree itself. In this 
case, however, though the bird has recognized 
the necessity of covering her nest with some- 
thing, she has rendered it most conspicuous by 
sticking little bits of white decayed wood al! 
over it. The wood is so white that the nest 
looks almost like a snowball in the branches. 
Pcssibly this bird may be color blird, or she 
may be just a little bit “wanting” in her in- 
stinctive faculties, as human beings are occa- 
sionally in their reasoning powers. Why 
not ?—Science Gossip. 











Blood of the Lobster.— Harless found 
copper in the blood of crustaceans, cephalo- 
pods and gasteropods. It has long been 
known that the blood of these three groups 
of invertebrates changes its color when it is 
exposed tu the air. Jolyet and Regnard 
concluded that the blood of the crab contains 
two coloring substances—one blue and the 
other red. The first is united with the 
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albumen, which when coagulated by alco- 
hol, has a clear blue tint; the red dye re- 
mains in solution in the alcobolic filtrate. 
Léon Fredericq finds the same principles in 
the blood of the lobster, but the red contains 
no metal ; it dues not change color in oxygen 
or ina vacuum; itis not always present. 
The blue seems to be identical with bhemo- 
eyanine, and contains copper. The saline 
portion of the blood has a composition 
almost identical with that of the water in 
which the lobster lives. The hemocyanine 
easily unites and parts with oxygen, and 
thus acts as a stimulant to respiration, the 
nutritive function of the blood being con- 
fined to the plasma.— Bull. de. l’ Acad. Roy 
de Belgique. 
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THE CHAMBER OVER THE GATE. 


Is it so far from thee 

Thou canst no longer see 

In the Chamber over the Gate 

That old man desolate, 

Weeping and wailing sore 

For his son, who is no more? 
O Absalom, my son! 

Is it so long ago 

That cry of human woe 

From the walled city came, 

Calling on his dear name, 

That it has died away 

In the distance of to-day? 

O Absalom, my son! 
There is no far nor near, 
There is neither there nor here, 
There is neither soon nor late, 
In that Chamber over the Gate, 
Nor any long ago 
To that cry of human woe, 

O Absalom, my son! 


From the ages that are past 
The voice comes like a blast, 
Over seas that wreck and drown, 
Over tumult of traffic and town; 
And from ages yet to be 
Come the echoes back to me, 

O Absalom, my son! 


Somewhere at every hour 
The watchman on the tower 
Looks forth, and sees the fleet 
Approach of the hurrying feet 
Of messengers, that bear 
The tidings of despair. 

O Absalom, my son! 


He goes forth from the door, 
Who shall return no more. 
With him our joy departs ; 
The light goes out in our hearts ; 
In the Chamber over the Gate 
We sit disconsolate. 

O Absalom, my son! 


That ’t is a common grief 

Bringeth but slight relief ; 

Ours is the bitterest loss, 

Ours is the heaviest cross ; 

And forever the cry will be 

*s Would God I had died for thee, 
O Absalom, my son !’’ 


—Altlantic Monthly. HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 
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OAKWOOD SEMINARY. 


AT UNION SPRINGS, ON CAYUGA LAKE. 


The Autumn Term opens Ninth month 19.~fravel 
ling expenses of students from a distance will be 
partly paid. For new illustrated catalogue and full 
information, address J. J. THoMAs, General Manager, 
Union Springs, N. Y. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe 
are to the 22n1 inst. 


GREAT BRITAIN.—Extreme depression and almost 
stagnation of business exists among the manufacturers, 
both of woollen and cotton goods. In Barnsley more 
than one-sixth, and in the Blackburn district more 
than one fifth of the looms are idle; in the Charley 
district about twenty firms are running part of their 
machinery on short time, and some have stopped en- 
tirely. In the Bury district the average time of work- | 
ing in the woollen mills is four days in the week. In 

-Rochdale, it is said, only five mills are working full | 
time, and 500 houses are tenantless. At Stockport it 
is computed that only 500,000 spindles and 300 looms 
are working, against 1,195,000 spindles and 7,900 | 
looms five years ago. In another district, where the 
machinery is adapted for Indian cotton, of 100 mills 
only six, comparatively insignificant, work full time; | 
35 are stopped entirely, and the remainder are running 
on an average three and one fourth days in the week. | 

In the House of Commons, on the 17th, the Liberal | 
leader, the Marquis of Hartington, moved a resolution 
declaring that any bill contemplating the retention of 
corporal punishment in the army would be uns.tisfac- 
tory. The resolution was oppo:ed by the Govern- 
ment, and waa rejected by 289 votes to 183, the largest | 
majority the Government has had for some time. 

In the House of Lords, a member complained of | 
the railway companies for carrying American meats 
at lower rates than English, because the former were | 
sent in larger quantiies; saying that such action 
was protection for American farmers, and asking the | 
attention of the Board of Trade and the commission | 
on the agricultural depression, to the matter. One| 
member of the Government thought the granting of | 
preferential rates was a violation of law, but another | 
doubted it. 

At a sittiag of the London Court of Common Coun- 
cil, on the 19th, the report of the committee on mar- | 
kets was adopted, recommending that in view of the 
trade in American cattle, extra lairage be provided at 
the foreign cattle market for 1,000 cattle and 10,000 
sheep, and also ten additional slaughter-houses. 

FRANCE.—The Senate has adopted, by a vote of 
153 to 116, the bill relating to the installation of the | 
Chambers at Paris, as amended by the Chamber of 
Deputies. A clause maintaining the right of the Pres 
idents of the Chambers to make a direct call on the | 
military for protection, was adopted by the Deputies | 
by 310 to 131 votes. 

Violent storms are reported in some of the pro- | 
vinces, and the rivers Ardech and Ceze have over- | 
flowed, causing much damage. 

A Parliamentary committee has been nominated to 
consider the policy to be adopted for the railways con. | 
nected ai Orleans; the majority of which committee 
is favorable to the buying up of the lines by the Siate. 
On account of Prince Bismarck’s recent declarations 
relative to railway tariffs in Germany, the Chambers 
appear to think that the French Government should 
have control of the French railway tariffs, so as to be | 
able to neutralize any attempt by Prince Bismarck to | 
establish protectionist rates. 

GERMANY.—The budget for 1878-79 shows that in 





ous consequences in Egypt from its delays. 
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| the ordinary expenditures 6,995,471 marks have been 


saved, but the ordinary receipts show a falling off 
from the estimates of 13,253,293 marks. The total 
deficit in the ordinary budget is 6,257,821 marks, 
$1,489,361.39. 

The London 7imes recently had a dispatch from 
Berlin, saying that the official gazette published an 
order empowering Prince Bismarck to create an {m 
perial Treasury Department, to be under his own 
control. 

Bills have been introduced in the Federal Council 
for the alteration of those articles of the German Con- 
s'itution by which the Legislature must meet and the 
budget be voted annually, and the duration of the 
Parliament is fixed at three years. The bill proposes 
to substitu'e biennial meetings of Parliament and bi- 
ennial budgets. The reason assigned is the inconve- 


, nience of discussing two budgets, Prussian and Impe- 
| rial, in the same year. It has been suggested that they 


might be taken up in alternate years. The proposed 
change is strongly disapproved by the Constitutional. 
ists, who regard it as tending to free the Government 
still more from Parliamentary control. 

It is asserted that the cities of Hamburg and Bre- 
men have informed Prince Bismarck that they are not 
willing to give up their position as free ports. 


RouMANIA.—The Ministry tendered their resigna- 
tions on the 16th inst., and the Chamber of Deputies 
immediately assembled to consult upon the situation. 
It is stated that the Ministers could not secure a ma- 
jority in favor of the emancipation of the Jews, which 
the Powers urgently demand as a condition of their 
recognizing the independence of Roumania. It is be- 
lieved that if the Jews be not emancipated, Austria, 
Russia and Turkey, who have already recognized 
Roumania’s independence by appointing representa- 
tives at Bucharest, will withdraw them. 

TURKEY AND Ecyrt.—The Ambassadors of Eng- 
land and France, it is said, have presented to the Porte 
identical notes confirming the representations previ- 
ously made against the revocation of the rights secured 
to the Khedive by the firman of 1873, and declaring 
that the Porte wou!d be held responsible for any seri- 
The 
Turkish Minister of Foreign Affairs consequently com- 
municated to them the tenor of the decree formally 
appointing Mohammed Tewtik as Khedive, but the 


| draft, it is asserted, still awaits the Sultan’s signature. 


The Grand Vizier of Turkey has resigned, but the 
Sultan refuses to accept the resignation, and has ap- 
pointed a temporary President of the Council. 

The Suez Canal, which at first was considered a 
hazardous undertaking, has proved a profitable invest- 
ment. The revenues have increased from $1,000,000 
in 1870 to $7,000.000 last year. The trade on the 
canal is constantly increasing. The shares of the 
company, the par value of which is $100, at one time 
sunk to $20, but when the British Government vought 
more than half of the shares, the price rose to $114, 
and it is now $144. 


DomEstTic.—The hopes entertained last week that 
the outbreak of yellow fever at Memphis would prove 
transient, were destroyed by the announcement on the 
17th, that five new cases had that day been reported 
to the Board of Health. On succeeding days addi- 
tional cases appeared, and many residents left the 
city. The city authorities sent away some of the 
poor, having obtained reduced rates over one of the 
railroads. Most of the neighboring cities and towns, 
and those more distant on the leading lines of travel, 
have established quarantine against passengers and 
freight from Memphis. Ihe prospect for that city is 
very discouraging, although the physicians say that 
thus far the disease is less malignant than last year, 
yielding more readily to treatment. 
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